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THE UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 

The High School of the School of Education took last year a 
number of forward steps, both in its organization and in its tech- 
nique of instruction. For some years past the work of this school 
has been so related to that of the Elementary School, with which 
it is united, that pupils have advanced with a net economy of one 
year by omitting the eighth grade. During the past year the 
principles of junior high school organization have been further 
recognized and the highest grade of the Elementary School, in 
this case the seventh grade, has been taken into the High School. 

In the school of youth thus distinguished from the elementary 
school, or school of childhood, no demarcation is drawn between 
junior and senior portions of the single high school. On the 
whole, the tendency is for the lower high-school grades, as thus 
constituted, to do rather difficult work, being careful to avoid 
conceptual types which require further experience, both general 
and special, and a higher level of maturity. In a word, the differ- 
ence between earlier and later high-school studies is one of content 
rather than one of method or organization. 

The High School thus constituted has five grades, VII-XI 
inclusive, and it should be observed that this is the result of several 
years of evolution rather than of any preconceived combination 
of grades, such as 6-3-3 or 6-2-4 or 7 _2_ 3- 

During the year the experiment of higher courses inaugurated 
some years ago has been continued and extended. Junior College 
courses in English, mathematics, and French have been offered to 
somewhat select groups of pupils in the eleventh grade with every 
apparent success. In English the courses offered are the regular 
introductory courses as given by the University, and pupils who 
have more than fifteen preparatory units and pass these courses 
are entitled to university credit for them. The mathematics 
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course includes more than the ordinary college Freshman mathe- 
matics and pupils of the same type passing the course receive 
university credit to the extent of two majors. The French depart- 
ment in the High School now offers work which is the full equivalent 
of eight majors in the University. During the year 1920-21 
the social-science department will offer the introductory courses 
which are given by the University, and there is already a large 
election for the courses. The High School is also ready to offer 
the equivalent of three majors of Freshman science, but it is 
doubtful at this time whether this can be done in 1920-21. 

A departure which is out of the course of secondary develop- 
ment, in that the proposal comes from the University Faculty, 
has been inaugurated for the coming school year. By vote of 
the University Faculty, on the initiative of the Romance Language 
Department, the High School will administer the regular Junior 
College courses of the first two, and probably three, majors in 
French and Spanish; and the University will not offer either 
French or Spanish 1 and 2. These courses, it should be under- 
stood, are for college students who enter without elementary 
Romance language and who wish to begin the study in college. 

The improvements in technique of instruction which have 
been undertaken grow out of the conviction that any curriculum, 
however rich in content, is a mere paper contrivance until teaching 
by teachers and study by pupils get results of a type not commonly 
sought in schools. 

The major effort in the High School during the year 1919-20 
was upon the working out of a teaching technique and control 
calculated to make possible an entirely different conception of 
mastery on the part of pupils, substituting an ideal of great thor- 
oughness for what is in practice in much modern education — showy 
superficiality. Some progress has been made. 

For the next school year the High School is committed, as its 
major undertaking, to the working out of a system of crediting in 
which the possibility of a low passing grade is definitely repudiated 
and in which differences in credit will stand for concrete and 
tangible differences in amount and thoroughness of work done. 

Henry C. Morrison 
Superintendent of the Laboratory Schools 



